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about an invh Jeep; or in the following manner, 


ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


———— a 


ae which is preferable. 

FOREST TREES. A bed shonld be prepared three or four feet 
Dear Sik,—In my communication of the 16th] wide, efter the ground has been well manured and 
inst. I promised to answer the remaining queries | thoroughly dug over. Reke toeach side sufficient 
of your Rockingham correspondent, on the cultiva-| earth to lower the bed an inch. Sow the capsules 
tion of various forest and other trees. tolerably tnick, as not more than half of them con- 
Of the nine species of Maple indigenous to/tain any seed; throw the earth which had been 
North America, there are two equaliy produc-| drawn to the sides, over then and then rake the 
tive of sugar.—The cer Saccharinum—the Rock | bed levei and smooth. In the spring, after the 
Hard or Sugar Maple, of the New England States;| frost is eutirely ont of ground, and the surface 
and the Acer Nigrum—the Black Sugar Tree of|¢ry, rake the bed lightly, to loosen the earth. 
the West. Michaux* observes, that “ in the exten-! During the remainder of the season the bed should 
“sive country of Genesee, both species are in‘is-; be kept clear of weeds, and after mid-summer the 
“ criminately called Rock Maple and Sugar \iaple.; earth often stirred with a small rake. The suc- 
‘This confusion seems to have arisen tro: the | ceeving spring the plants may be removed to the 
“ country’s being settled, principally, by emi.t.rts nursery and set out twelve or eighteen inches 
“from the Eastern states, who finuimg the lick! «part, in rows three feet asunder; but the ground 
“Sugar tree applicable to the same uses «ith the | for the nursery should be first well manured, spad 
“other, have given it the same aame. ‘The two} ed or ploushed deep, and thoroughly harrowed, or 
“species have also been confounded by botanists.” | reked, ‘o make it fine and mellow ;—ther by a 
“ Towards the north, I have observau the Dlack line make trenches suificiently deep to insert tie 
“Sugar Tree, near Windsor in Verwent, on the! roots « litte lower than they were ia the semina- 
*Connetticut river. But from its iaicrior sive,| ry, and commence placing the plants, one by one 
“and its scarceness, it may be inferres thu! it be- | agavust the line, at the required distance, first only 
“longs to a more southernclimate. Accordingly, | drawing sufficient earth with the hand to tie bot- 
“a few degrees lower, it forms a large part of the! tom of the roots, to support them in an erect posi- 
“ “ forests of Genessee, and covers the immense val-|tion, until the whole trench has been plante.', 
‘leys, through which flow the great rivers of the} when the remainder of the earth may be filled in 
“ “W est. In these bottoms it is one of the most! with a hoe. After all the rows have been com- 
“common and one of the loftiest trees.” pleted, rake the ground level, over the whole of 
The blossom and fruit of the northern Sugar!the nursery, which must be kept entirely free 
Ma)Je are thus accurately described, by the same| from weeds, and slightly chopped over with a hoe, 
distinguishea naturalist. or the eurth stirred with a rake frequently during 
“The flowers are smnll. yellowish and suspend-|ihe season. In the autumn spread compost ma- 
ed by slender drooping peduncles. The seed is| nure, in which is a large portion of ashes, over the 
contained in two capsules united at the base and| whole nursery, two or three inches deep, which 
terminated in amembranous wing. [t ripens near/ mast be spadeu in and the ground raked level the 
New York in the beginning of October, though) following spring: the same cultivation to be con 
the capsules attain their full! sie six weeks earli-| tinned for three or four years, when the plants 
er. Externally they appear equally perfect, but I) will be enfficiently large to set out, as ornamental 
have constantly found one of them empty. The | trees, or for forming a sugar orchard, or wood-lot; 
fruit is matured only once in two or three years.”’| for itis best to transplant forest trees, when not 
In consequence of t!:is last fuct, and as the seeds; more than four years old ; more especially when 
of the White Mayle, (.2cer ELrtorarpum) and as they are intended for groves of timber, or fuel.— 
the Red Flow ering Swamp, or Soft Maple (4cer| Bution Woods and Elms are sufficiently large 
Rubrum) ripen in May, the period of colle: ‘ting | when three years old, as they graw very rapidly ; 
the keys of the Rock May !e, was so little known,} mich more so than the oaks, beeches, or Maples. 
that my efforts to procure them, during several! Nicol asserts, in his Practical Planter, that plants 
years, were unavailing, unti! ir24, when | receiv |“ from twelve to twenty-four inches high, will. in 
ed some from Maine: but the last senson having] any situation or soil, out-grow those of any size, 
been unusually favourable for tiie developement ol} under eight or ten feet, within the seventh year.” 
the fruit of nearly all our forest trees, oni partic-| Land destine! for a sugar orchard or wood lot, 
ularly that of the Rock Mople, i obtaine’ an} should be cultivated for one or two years with po- 
abundant supply ; ; and as Michaux remerks, J tounc|tuioes, or some other crop requiring the eurth to 
one of each pair of capsules empty, but the other| be often moved; and the autumn preceding the 
filled with a plump and pertect seed of the sie of| spring wheu tire trees are to be set out, it should 
4 pea, and when divested of their brown cuticle.j ve ploughed very deep and left in ridges. In 
of a bright green colonr. April or as soon 2s the ground is sufficiently dry. 
In the Eastern States the proper time for col |it shoal be cross ploughed and thoroughly har- 
lecting the needs is from the jast of September to) rowed. The trees should be set oat four feet 
the middle of October, or immiedia ely after the| part, in rows eight feet asuuader. Potatoes may 
first autumnal frosts, when they are eas:!y shaken} be planted between the trees; but at all events 
from the trees. They should be sores ac in the sun,| the weeds must be destroyed and the ground kept 
or some dry place for several days ea then imme loose, by shellow ploughing and light harrowing 
diately sown, in drills two fect apart, and coy area until the trees are of a sufiicient size to complete- 
_——- _|ly shade i:. When the branches begin to touch 

















* North American Sylva, vol. J, page 297. one another, the trees should be thinned by tak- 











ing away every second one in each row, which 
will then be sufficiently large for fuel. This 
should be repeated when the branches again meet 
and as much oftener and in such manner as may 
be found expedient. If it is intended to combine a 
wool-lot and sugar orchard, it will be necessary 
at the second and third thinnings to cut down 
every other row an! every other tree in the re- 
maining ones, which will !eave the trees, reserved 
for making sugar, thirty-two feet apart each way. 
But for the latter purpose the plants may be set 
out in single rows, from twenty-five to thirty feet 
apart round the borders of the fields, which wiil 
thus be much more approprixtely occupied than 
by the numerous ranges of aspiring brior-busnes 
and rank weeds, which too generally disfigura the 
farms, in all parts of our country. In e1her mode 
of planting, the trees wall be suficient'y large to 
tap, in from twenty to twenty-five yeurs, accord- 
ing to the character of the soil, and the attention 
bestowed on their cultivation. 

Should it be desired to cultivate the land destin- 
ed for a Sugar-Maple orchard, and ultimately con- 
vert it to the purposes of a mowing field, or a pas- 
ture, it will be best to plant out the trees in the 
iustance from 25 to 30 feet apart, each way, and 
perhaps a greater distance may be preferred ; but 
it is wise to imitate nature, and plant the trees as 
thick as they naturally grow, to their full size, in 
the primitive forests. 

In Great Britain where the most extensive and 
successful experiments have been made in rearing 
forest trees, the plants are generally set out when 
three or four years old, two to tour feet apart, in 
rows four feet asunder, in which nearly all the va- 
rieties are intermixed ; and such as are not intend- 
ed to stand until they attain their full size for tim- 
ber, are cut out from time to time, and sold as fag- 
gots, for crates, hoop and hop poles, and numerous 
other purposes ; but as there is not, as yet, a like 
demand in this country, or the price sufficiently 
high, for such small trees, it is doubtful whether it 
would be expedient fo plant them thicker than has 
been recommended for wood lots. 

The Maple has been long celebrated as an or- 
namental tree, and for the beauty of its wood, 
which was held in the highest estimation by the 
Romans. Evelyn in his Discourse on Forest Trees, 
after extolling the various species, observes :— 
“ Pliny’s description of this lesser Maple,* and the 
“ ancient value of it, is worth the citing.” 

“The Maple, in the elegancy and fineness of the 
“ wood, is next to the very Citron itself. There 
“are several kinds of it, especially the White,t 
“which is wonderfully beautiful. This is called 
“the French maple. and grows in that part of Italy 
‘(that is on the other side of the Po, beyond the 
“ Alps; the other has a curled grain, so curiously 
“maculated, thet from a near resemblance it was 
“usually called the Peacock’s Tail.” 

“He goes on to commend that of Istria,and that 
growing on the mountains, for the best. In the 
next chapter, he says,’ 

“ The Bruscum, or Knur, is wonderfully fair, but 
“ the Molluscum is counted most precious ; both of 





* Acer Campestre et Minus. 
+ Acer Pseudo-t latanus. 
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“ them knobs and swellings out of the tree. The | 
“ Bruseum is of a blackish kind, with which they | 
“ make tables.” 





——e - 


having been wounded in this way, distil the re-| | Mr Fisher is now I am informed in Massachu. 
mains of their juice on the ground, and afterwards’ setts, and I cannot but. hope that those gentlemen 


acquire a black colour. From twenty-three gallons | in our own state, who have fine animals wil] take 


“Thus far Pliny. And such spotted tables were }and one quart of sap, procured in twenty hours, ! advantage of his talents and have the best individ. 


the famous Tygrin and Pantherine, from the natu- | 


ral spots and maculations. Such a table was that of 
Cicero,which cost him ten thousand sesterces; such 
another had Asirius Gallus. That of king Juba, 
was sold for fifteen thousand, and another valued 
at one hundred and forty thousand ; and yet that 
of the Mauritarian Ptolemie was far richer, which 
is reported to have been sold for its weight in gold. 
Of that value they were, and so madly luaurious 
the age, that when the men at any time reproach- 
ed their wives, for their wanton expensiveness, in 
pearl and other rich tritles, they were wont to re- 
tort and turn the tables, upon their husbands.”— 
Ilunter in a note observes, that this “ common ex- 
pression seems to have originated from what Pliny 
has remarked upon the Citron, and Bruscum of the 
Maple.” 

The Rock Maple, reaching in heighi 70 or 80 
feet, is not only one of the most magnificent, but 
the most valuable of our forest trees. The wood 
is extensively used by the turner, cabinet-maker, 
wheel and mill wright, for keels and floor timbers 
of vessels, and various other purposes. The beau- 
tiful varieties called Birds-Eye and Curled* are 
well known and admired, both in the United States 
and in Europe. 

As fuel, Rock Maple wood ranks next to Hicko- 
ry; the charcoal made from it is in high estima- 
tion for the use of forges and blacksmiths ;—tak- 
ing precedence of that made from any other wood 
in several of the northern states; and Michaux 
observes “that the opinions entertained of it in 
this respect, in North America, accord with the 
interesting experiment of Mr Harling [Grand Mas- 
ter of the forests of Prussia,] onthe comparative 
heat afforded by different species of European 
wood, from which it results, that the Sycamore, 
-Icer pseudo-platanus, is superior to every other ;” 
and he also states that, “the ashes are rich in the 
alkaline principle, and it may be confidently as- 
sérted, that they furnish four-fifths of the pot- 
ashes exported to Europe, from Boston and New 
York.” 

As an ornamental tree, and for shade, it is sur- 
passed by a very few, if any. In Connecticut, a 
Jaudable example has been set, by the citizens of 
many towns, as well as in the western part of 
this state, in New Hampshire, and in Vermont, 
of planting them on each side of the public roads, 
in the fronts of their houses, and about their 
fields. 

It is said that grass thrives better under this 
tree—as is the case with the locust—than in situ- 
ations exposed to the constant action of the sun. 

But the most vaiuable use to which the Rock 
Maple can be appropriated is that of a substitute 
for the sugar cane, in regions beyond the limited 
climate of that valuable plant. The distinguished 
Dr Rush, in his interesting treatise on the manu- 
facture of sugar, from the sap of this tree, states, 
that “it is not injured by tapping ; on the contra- 
ry, the oftener it is tapped the more syrup is ob- 
tained from it. In this respect it follows the laws 
ef animal secretion. A single tree had not only 
survived, but flourished, after forty-two tappings, 
in the same number of years. The trees, after 





* The Curled is also obtained from the Red 
Magple. 


from only two of these dark coloured trees Nathan | uals of their stock painted, with a view to the pic- 
Noble, Esq. of the state of New York, obtained |tures being etched or lithographed in the host 
four pounds and thirteen ounces of good grained | manner, which with a little colouring would afford 
sugar. A tree, of an ordinary size, yields, in a) to the farmer a handsome, interesting, and usefil 
good season, from twenty to thirty gallons of sap, | picture at a small expense. ‘hose who are fo. 
from which are made from five to six pounds of | motely situated, or from other circumstances are 
sugar. In this there are remarkable exceptions. | ynable to leave their farms, would have some op. 
Saml. Lane, Esq. of Montgomery county, in thej portunity by such engravings, of forming their 
state of New York, made twenty pounds and one } tastes and judgement. At home they would be. 
ounce of sugar between the 19th and 23d of April, | come familiarized with what has been establish: 
in the year 1729, froura single tree, thathad been | qs beautiful, and a better illustration of what js de. 
tapped for several successive years before. From | sirable in the forms of animals, would be present. 
the influence which culture has upon forest andi eq to them than could have been offered by th 
other trees, it has been supposed that by trans- | most able description. Should this means of mat. 
planting the Sugar Maple Tree into a garden, or’ jng our agriculturists familiar with our best spec 
by destroying such other trees, as shelter it from meas of stock, become general, we should then }; 
the rays of the sun, the quantity of the sap might  }je to ascertain the progress and relative ox: 
be increased and its quality improved. [ have junce of stock in’ other states, of which we hey 
heard of one facet, which favours this opinion. A pow no means of judging, but by an attendane 
farmer, in Northampton county, im the state of gt their respective exhibitions, which very fo 
Pennsylvania, planted a number of these trees, practical farmers can afford. Perhaps not mo 
above twenty yaars ago, in his meadow, from thre than one member in thirty of the Mass. Agricul: 
gallons of the sap of which, he obtains every year yal Society ever attended « meeting out of th: 
a pound of sugar. It was observed formerly, that own state! " 
it required five or six gailons of the sap of the, Perhaps this subject may not be unworthy th: 
trees which grow in the woods, to produce the | attention of some one of our numerous acricu!ty 
same quantity of sugar.” ‘ral societies, whose judgement in the choice o: 
Doct. Rush estimated, at the time he wrote, that subjects, and care in the selection of artists, wou!! 
there were in the state of New York and Peunsyl- | be a guarantee to the public, that the prints f 
vania alone, a sufficient number ot Sugar Maple which they were subscribing would correctly rep- 
Trees,—calculating each to yield five pounds,—to resent the animals proposed ; and I doubt not un 
produce, from the labour of 60,000 families, allow- ger such circumstances, a list of subscribers wou!! 
ing only three persons to each family capable of he readily obtained, that would amply compens:t: 
attending to that duty, 135,000,000 pounds of! the talents employed, reduce the price very 
sugar. to subscribers, and possibly prove a source of re\ 
I will send you in season for the next number of enue, rather than a tax on the funds of the Soviet. 
the Farmer, the answers to the other queries. 
Very respectfully, 
Your most ob’t serv’t, 
H. A. 8. DEARBORN. , SEE SCO Se 
| WHY DOES DOMESTIC CLOTH SHRINK 
a Pi eee seuiiaiiinienens dasa ache | Mr Fessenpven,—Improvement being the orde: 
WYE COMET.—PAIN TINGS OF ANIMALS. ‘of the day, our great pn cheerfully lending thew 
Ma Fassenpus—Some pert oe Rr ears cag I influence to raise our character and improve ou 
was passing through the state of Connecticut, I |condition, our well informed men, rivals only 
was shown an excellent picture of the celebrated | diffusing Scibiiniite salen on subjects of peculiar 
bull Wye Comet, which my friend informed Me interest to the laboring man and housewife, ag? 
was painted by Mr Fisher, = American artist, | culture, dowestic economy afd manufactures, | 
who hes but lately seturhed vo Europe + and if , take encouragement to solicit instruction, through 
I —. judge from the picture in question, he has | your valuable paper, on a subject which to som 
studied with a success commensurate with his re- | will perhaps appear trifling. But to us farmers, i 
puted industry. : ‘is considerably important; while we are oblige’ 
SP FMR PRONOEENS PION Mere, both as a's, make the cloth that we wear and choose t 
picture and a portrait, and the artist appears to; . 4. that which we make. Why does our domes. 
have been fully aware of the cannons ofan accu- tic manufacture, commonly called home-made clalh, 
rate delineation of those “ points” which may be 


: meld ; ‘ however well spunged previous to making up,co0- 
peculiar to the individual animal, and important to 4; ually shrink ag mtg: aauaer® Os the 
the grazier, though of little value and considera- r | ri tea * os ai: yo de ag | what 
ey ten 5 liihada adin alll tn cleans oA lau t in spinning, weaving or dressifigr And wha 
a _ oe il sina di n't differio wen Rik is the remedy ? My grandfather’s wedding cost, 
- Raptr “tage” deal aaliiiide ‘otiheats ae p hes of Royal English broadcloth, though worn in old- 
each other in siz ’ P-'en time and drenched in many a storm, still re- 
wpnend pee Broa d tr aa cee whie ‘tains its ample dimensions and seems only waiting 
a. ee a 5 the wheel of fashion to come round to be 2» tiy 

° } ‘ 
Hoey St pe na - <t been oF va on }good coat again. But my new surtout and jacket, 
hr icon hoses hve iged Oi 2a mnnuactare by my wi end rat pat on ot 


‘ , |months since, though very large when made, a! 
and an artist ; and has strictly preserved not only |. ., small,tbat to tug them on or to pull mysel! 


I ain sir, with much respect, 
| Your obedient servani, 


New Bedford, Jan. 15, 1827. y. 
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T. G. Fessenven, Ese. 


the form of this beautiful creature a has admira- ‘out of them is worse than an hour’s work ; av! 
bly portrayed the mild yet bright and lively air of 





‘when they are on and buttoned up, I feel as muc™ 


Wye Comet. 
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compressed, constricted and distressed, as a bux-| GREAT BENEFITS OF LOOSE STABLES: 
om country lass all pinned and laced and tortured 


an inch or so off the bottom,is imposed upon Tom- stable ; and all valuable horses should be kept in 
wy, instead of the new one he expected. Poor’ loose stables. I am certain, if you crack the oats 
fellow ! he looks like an old man cut shorier. His for horses, in a machine made for that purpose, 
only hope is to out-grow it; end by the lengthen- ' that three feeds wiil do a horse nearly as much 
ing of his face I think he may. But it will proba- good as four. 
bly be small enough for Bill before long, witha A horse has a very sweet tooth,—when he is 
ittle more docking. My sheep afford me good unwell and won’t drink, mix molasses or course 
yool, merino and common; my wife is accounted brown sugarin the water: he will then drink 
an excellent spinner and weaver ; of our clothier freely. 
[am no judge. But if you willinstruct him or me The best stopping J know to make horses’ feet 
or my Wife, as the fault may be,how to make cloth | grow or to supple hard feet, which are subject to 
so that garments of it, that fit when new, will fit crack, is linseed boiled, and, when moderately 
ill they are worn out, you will much obiige her cool, applied to the feet. 
and Tommy, and many others ; especially | [have been informed by an agricdltugist who 
Your humble servant, 
HOMESPUN. cattle, that the following cheap food will do for all 
/horses, which work in the stages, and draft-hors- 
es ;—not for mail-coach horses, nor post-chaise 
horses ; they must be full fed with oats.—Halfa 


Ellsworth, (Me) Jan. 5th 1827. 








From a New York Paper. 

ON MIXING TAN WITH MANURE, — °® third two thirds barley or wheat straw ; the 

I cultivate a large farm ; and have long been in 
the habit of purchasing manure from those who 
collect it for sale; of late I have become quite dis- 
couraged,the manuro which I have purchased has, 
| think, rather injured than benefited my land. | 
Not knowing the cause, I at length visited the, 
depositories of the manure, where I found large 
quantities collected for sale, and saw large heaps 
of the tan which the morocco leather dressers use ' 


ting machine, as shortas possible, not above a 
quarter of an incl long. Particularly no hay 
whatever with this is necessary. (Southern paper.) 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURES. 

The Newburyport Herald gives an account of 
the factories in Salisbury and Amesbury, which 
towns are separated by the river Powow,a narrow 
stream, on which the factories are erected. All 





has written on agriculture, and the féeding of 


peck of split beans per day; oats in the straw, | 


oats in the straw,and the straw, to be cut, in a cut- | 


|to the injuries of the seasons. 
‘and cracking by the side of the wall in summer, 


(METHOD OF BURNING LIME WITHOUT 
I have khown horses, in trifling lamenesses re- | 
into fashion behind a sturdy busk. My coat, with | ceive much benefit from being turned into a loose | 


KILNS. 

The practice of lime burners in Wales, was for. 
merly to burn lime in broad shallow kilns, but in 
some parts they now manufacture that article with- 
out any kiln atall. They place the lime-stone in 
large bodies, which are called couks, the stones 


‘not being broken small, as in the ordinary method, 


and calcine these heaps in the way used for pre- 
paring charcoal. To prevent the flames from 
bursting out at the top and sides of these heaps, 
turfs and earth are placed against them, and the 
aperture partially closed; and the heat is regulated 
and transfused into the whole mass; so that, not- 
withstanding the increased size of the stones, the 
whloe becomes thoroughly calcined. As a proof 
of the superior advantage that lime burnt in 
these clamps or couaks, has over lime burnt in the 
old method—where farmers have an opportunity 
of taking either lime at the same price, the prefe- 
rence is invariably given to that burned in heaps. 
This practice has long prevailed in Yorkshire and 
Shropshire, and 1s also familiar in Scotland. 





CARE OF FARMING TOOLS. 
| A topic not yet sufficiently enforced on the at 
‘tention of farmers, is the wasteful negligence e 
‘vinced in the exposure of agricultural implements 


The sled, curling 


jand the cart half buried in snow, and seasoning in 
| the winter storms, are sympioms of waste and ex- 
jtravagance, which will ripen into a consumption, 
to be hastened to premuture termination by the 




















2 their business, laid to ferment until it er the works are built and carried on in a space of | visits of the sheriffs. The whole secret of wealth, 
black like old well rotepd manere and I saw | forty rods, viz:—A Nail Factory, connected with | consists in economy, and the prudent care of those 
men employed mixing this sour substance among 4 Rolling and Slitting Mill, at which 1,000 tons of small rills, which without great vigilance, are 








the good manure. ‘This fixed my opinion at once, Tron have been wrought yearly. Extensive An- 
and Tam fully convinced that the failure of MY chor Works. A Broadcloth manufactory, at pres- 
crops was owing to this ow stuff, which NO ent discontinued. A Flannel manufactory, owned 
loubt destroys all the fructifying qualities of 4. the Salisbury Manufacturing Company,—has 


wanures. On inquiry I learnt that the manure- 9 so spindles, employs 80 hands, pays $20,000 
yearly for labor, and manufactures 100 pieces of 


carts get pay from the morocco leather dressers ' 


for carting away their tan, but those good honest ganno] weekly. The Amesbury Flannel Company 
‘cllo.vs do not quite give it away to us poor country-/}4, 5,000 spindles, employs 180 workmen, peys 
men ; we are obliged to pay high for the cheat— ' $40,000 for labor per year, and manufactures 260 
and the cheat is not easily diseovered. This isa pieces of flannel per week. Attached is a Dye- 
growing evil ; for as the business of the morocco house, Fulling mili and Bleachery, and an exten- 


| 


Slipping through the chinks of the best woven 
purse: and it may be considered quite as safe to 
predict that none of these slovenly gentlemen will 
be prosperous, as to write, in the style of the cal- 
endar soothsayers, through the printed page of the 
month of January “ expect some snow about these 
days.” The price of the time lost when it is most 
valuable, in putting the exposed articles in proper 
repair, not speaking of the cost of materials and 
the interruption of business, would defray the ex- 
pense of erecting ten such cheap sheds as would 








leather dressers increases, so Ge quantity of tan sive warehouse. Connected are two large machine cover them from the storms, protect them from 
increases, and so in proportion the produce of the ' chops, at which all the work is performed for the decay, and keep them ready for immediate use. 
farmer must decrease. This is to warn my broth- factories. The Salisbury Manufacturing Compa- | [National gis.] 
er farmers of the evil. ny are erecting a new factory, at the Upper Falls, , a 

A Lone istanp FARMER. to contain 10,000 spindles, and to make upwards, Capt. Parry has commissioned the Hecla at 
of 400 pieces of flannel per week. Whencomplet- Deptford, the fitting out of which was to com- 
'ed,it is calculated that 35,000 pieces of flannel will mence immediately, for the voyage to Spitzen- 
be made yearly, and 1,000 hands employed within | burgh. Several officers have been appointed to 
the distance of 40 rods. her, one of whom (Lieut. Ross) would proceed 
. : Besides the above, there are within the above | with Capt. P. in one of the boats over the ice, in 
retina frost, plunged e thermometer ina mix- distance three grist mills, three saw mills, a cloth- | the drawing of which Shetland ponies are to be 
ture of snow and salt, to escertain the degree wee ier’s establishment, a nail factory, carding ma-|employed which will be taken on board at the 
cold produced. Observing the mercury stationary | chines, &c. The supply of water is abundant Orkneys. 

ps, &e. ‘ . 


after it wos witherawn, ie, bouke apni ad ~ | The individuals employed in these Factories are 
thermometer, and found the mefal frozen intoa, 


solid mage. Since then, mercury has frequently | {istributed into three principal departments—card- 
so! . . 





CONGELATION OF MERCURY. 
The fact of mercury becoming solid was first 
discovered by accident. A professor Braun, at 
Petersburgh, in 1759, taking advantage of a very 





Petitions from the Wool Growers and Manufac- 
‘turers in the Counties of Franklin, Hampshire and 


cae , ‘ing, spinning, and weaving, over whichis an over- | rs Siete tee a 
frozen; and in this state, when touched, it affects | : ; | Essex, Mass. —Woodstock, Vt.—New London an 
The proportion of males to females is as | Windham, Con.—and from Ohio—were presented 


; mi . seer. 

the hand with a sensation similar to touching aj . 

. . three to one, the former receive each about one} : 
i y ame | .. . |to Congress on the 8th inst. 

07 wd ee oo sehen than oo ome dollar per day, and the latter fifty cents, which is | Congrem . comes eT 

i as . - _ 

agin pee ne: paid quarterly. The hours of work at the present; 4 petition against the Corn Laws, has been pre- 

season are from 8 in the morning to 8 in the even-| sented to the British Parliament by 1350 women. 
ing. The intermissions include about two hours. 








A rich bed of Iron Ore has been lately discov- 
ered on Gun Stock Mountain, in Guilford, N. H. 
Which is said to be very extensive, and a furnace 
is now erecting for the purpose of preparing it for 
use. 








In the Kentucky Penitentiary, lately a man 


Attempts are making to cultivate the Sugar Cane ' chopped off a part of his left hand and foot, that he 
| might not be able to labor. 





in Kentucky. 
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See neem ET “oom — 
From the Vesiter, 1756. | the good fortune of their Emperor: but wise pre-|it unworthy their birth, rank, and gems, to leave 
-- ‘cautions were taken to avoid the like danger for} precepts to posterity upon the utility of the hus- 
THOUGHTS ON AGRICULTURE. the future. bandman’s profession. Hiero, Aitalus, and Ar- 


Agricultare, in the primeval ages, was the com- | 
mon parent of traflic; for the opulence of man-’ 
kind then consisted in cattle, and the product of; 
tillage ; which are now very essextial for the pro- 
motion of trade in general, but more particularly 
so to such nations as are abundant in cattle, corn, , 
and fruits. ‘he labour of tie farmer gives em-: 
ployment to the manufacturer, and yields a sup- 
port for the other parts of a community : it is now 
the spring which sets the whole grand machine of 
commerce in motion; and the sail could not be. 
spread without the assistance of the plough. But, 
though the farmers are of such utility in a state, 
we find them in general too much disregarded 
among the politer kind of people in the present 
age; while we cannot help observing the honor that 
antiquity always paid to the profession of the hus-) 
baudman: which naturally leads us into some re- 
flections upon that occasion. 

Though the mines of gold and silver should be 
exhausted, and the specie made of thei be lost ; 
though diamonds and pearls should remain con- 
cealed in the bowels of the earth, and the womb| 
of the sea; though commerce with strangers be | 
prohibited ; though all arts, which have no other | 
object than splendour and embellishment, should | 
be abolished; yet the fertility of the earth alone | 
would afford an abundant supply for the occasions 
of an industrious people, by furnishing subsistence 
for ther, and such armies as sh«uld be mustered 
in their defence. We, therefore, ought not to be 
surprised, that agriculture was in so much honour 
among the ancients: for it ought ratier to seem 
wonderful that it should ever cease to be so, and 
that the most necessary, and most indispensable of 
all professions, should have fallen into any con- 
tempt. s 

Agriculture was in no part of the world in high- 
er consideration than Egypt, where it was the 
particular object of government and policy: nor 
was any country ever better peopled, richer, or 
more powerful. The satrape, among the Assyri- 
ans and Persians, were rewarded, if the lands in 
their governments were well cultivated ; but were 
punished, if that part of their duty was neglected. 
Africa abounded in corn; but the most famous 
countries were Thrace, Sardinia, and Sicily. 

Cato, the Censor, has justly called Sicily the) 


} 





‘cultivation of the vine than in that of corn, though 


When the seat of empire was transplanted to 
Constantinople, that city was supplied in the same 
manner: and when the Emperor Septimus Seve- 
rus died, there was corn in the public magazines 
for seven years, expending daily 75,000 bushels in 
bread for 600,000 men. 

The ancients were no less industrious in the 


they applied themselves to it later: for Noah 
planted it by order, and discovered the use that 
micht be made of the fruit by pressing out and 
pres rving the juice. ‘The vine was carried by the 
offspriny of Noah into the several countries of the 
but Asid@ was the first to experience the | 





world : 


‘sweets of this*gift; from whence it was imparted 
Greece and Italy, which | 


to Europe and Africa. 





chelaus, kings of Syracuse, | ergamus, and Cap- 
padocia have composed hooks tor supporting and 
augmenting the fertility of their different coan- 
tries. The Carthageniaa vcneral, Mago, wrote 
twenty-eight voluines upon this subject ; and Cato, 
the Censor, followed his example. Nor have Pla- 
to, Xenophon, and Aristotle, omitted this article, 
«hich makes an essential part of their politics. — 
And Cicero, speaking of the writings of Xenophon, 
says, “ tlow fully and excellently does he, in that 
book called his Economics, set out the advantages 


‘of husbandry, and a country life.” 


When Britain was subject to the Romans, she 
annualiy supplied them with great quantities of 
corn; and the isle of Anglesea was then looked 
upon the granary for the western .provinces : 


as 


were distinguished in so many other respects, | Out the Britons, both under the Romans and Sax 


were particularly so by the excellency of their 
wines. Greece ; most celebrated for the wines 
of Cyprus, Lesvos, and Chio: the former of which 
is in great esteem at present: though the cultiva- 
tion of the vine has been generally suppressed in 
the Turkish dominions. As the Romans were in- 
debted to the Grecions for the arts and sciences, 
so were they likewise for the improvement of their 
wines : the best of which were produced in the 
country of Capua, and were called the Massic, the 


wr 


much celebrated by Horace. Domitian passed an 
edict for destroying al] the vines, and that no more 


t 


‘ons, were employed like slaves at the ploungh.— 
On the intermixture of the Danes and Normans, 
pussessions were better regulated, and the state 
of vassalage gradually declined, till it was entire- 


ly worn off under the reigns of Henry VIL. and 
Edward VI. for they hurt the oid nobility by fa- 
voring the Commons, who grew rich by trade, and 
purchased estates. 

The wines of France, Portugal, and Spain, are 
now the best; while Italy can only boast of the 


|Calenian, Formian, Cecuban, and Falernian, so| wine made in Tuseany. ‘The breeding of cattle is 


‘now chiefly confined to Denmark and Ireland.— 
The corn of Sicily is still in great esteem, as well! 





should be planted throughout the greniest part of 
the west: which continued almost two hundred 
years afterwards, when the Emperor Probus em 


ployed his soldiers in planting vines in Europe, in| ly 
the same manner as Hannibal had formerly em-)} 


ployed his troops in planting olive trees in Africa, 
Some of the ancients have endeavored to prove 
that the cultivation of vines is more beneficial than 
any other kind of husbandry ; but if this was con- 
sidered so in she time of Columella, it is very dif- 
ferent at present ; nor were all the ancients of his 
opinion, for several gave the preference to pasture 
lands. 

The breeding of cattle has always been consid- 
ered as an important part of agriculiure. The 
riches of Abraham, Laban, and Job consisted in 
their flocks and herds, We also find from Latinus 
in Virgil, and Ulysses in Homer,that the wealth of 


magazine and nursing mother of the Roman peo- | those princes consisted in cattle. It was likewise 
ple, who were supplied from thence with almost! the same among the Romans, till the introduction 
all their corn both for the use of the city, and the,;of money, which put a value upon commodities, 
subsistence of her armies: though we find in Livy, | and established a new kind of barter. Varro has 
that the Romans received no inconsiderable quan-! not disdained to give an extensive account of all 
tity of corn from Sardinia. But, when Rome had |the beasts that are of any use tothe country, 


made herself mistress of Carthage and Alexandria, | 
Africa and Egypt became her store houses ; for | 
those cities sent such numerous fleets every year, 
freighted with corn to Rome, that Alexandria 
algne annually supplied twenty millions of bushels; 


either for tillage, breed, carriage or other conven- 
iences of man. And Cate, the Censor, was of 
opinion, thet the feeding of cattle was the most 
certain and speedy method of enriching a country. 

Luxury, avarice, injustice, violence and ambition 


1s what is produced in the northern countries ; but 
'l’ngland is the happiest spot in the universe for 
ial the principal kinds of agriculture, and especial 
its great produce of corn. 

ovr landed estates is t 
of the kingdom; for, without this, how 
we carry on our tin inufactures, or prosec ite 
commerce ? We should look upon the English 
| farmeras the most useful member of society. His 
arable grounds not only supply his fellow subjects 
with all kinds of the best grain, but his indust 
enables him to export great quantities to other 
kingdoms, which might otherwise starve ; partic- 
ularly Spain and Portugal; for, in one year there 
have been exported 51,591) quarters of barley, 
219,781 of malt, 1920 of oat meal, 1320 of rye, and 
153,343 of wheat ; the bounty on which amounted 
to £72,433. 

What a fund of treasure arises from his pasture 
lands, which breed such innumerable flocks of 
sheep, and afford sich fine herds of cattle, to feed 
our countrymen, and clothe mankind! He rears 
flax and hemp for the making of linen; while his 
plantations of apples and hops supply him with 
generous kinds of liquors. 

The land-tax, when at four shillings in the pound, 
produces £2,000,000 2 year. This arises from the 
labour of the husbandman; it isa great sum, but 
jhow greatly is it in¢reased by the means it fur- 


The improvement of he 
' hime nt 


l epric 


' 

nifA 
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y 
T 


AS 


ry 


arid when the harvest happened to fail in one of| take up their ordinary residence in populous cities; | nishes for trade ? 


those provinces, the other came in to its aid, and 
supported the metropolis of the world; which, 
without this supply, would have been in danger of 
perishing by famine. Rome actually saw herself 
reduced to this condition under Augustus ; for 
there remained only three days’ provision of cern 
in the city ; and that Prince was so full of tender- 
ness for the people, that he had resolved to poison 
himself, if the expected fleets did not arrive before 
the expiration of that time; but they came, and 
the preservation of the Romans was attributed to 





while the hard and laborious life of the hasband- 
men will not admit of these vices. The honest 
farmer lives in a wise and happy state, which in. 
clines him to justice, temperance, sobriety, sin- 
cerity, and every virtue that can dignify human 
nature. “This gave room for the pocis to feign, 
that Astrea, the goddess of justice, had her last 
residence among husbandmen, before she qnitted 
the earth. Hesiod and Virgil have brourht the 


assistauce of the muses in praise of agriculture.—| 
Kings, generals,and philosophers,uave not thought 


Without the industry of the farmer, the manu- 
facturer coul! have no goods to supply the mer- 
jchant, nor the merchant find employment for the 
mariners: Trade would be stagnated; riches 
would be of no advantage to the great; and labor 
of no service to tle poor.— 

The Romans, as historians all allow, 
Seught, in extreme distress the rural ploug ,; 
lo triumphe ! for the village swain 


Retir’d to be a noblemant again. 
x seo 





+ Cincinnatus. 
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“ EXPERIMENTAL FARMS. 


The science of agriculture and gardeniug is ad- | 
Several extensive experimestal , 


vancing rapidy. 
furs are im operation in this section of the coan- 
try with very excellent resvits. In New Jersey, 
near New Brunswick,is a farm under the personal | 
care of a proprietor who uniics all the requisites | 
of a scientific and practical horticulturist. Within | 
the last four years, seven thousand troes have | 
been plunied under the direct ispection of the: 
owner, Who has converted the whole farm into a! 
gerden. As an instance of the success of the ex- 
cellent cultivation it is under, it may be mentioned | 
thet apricots were gathered the last season from it, | 
measuring six inches in circumference. 
[N. ¥. E. Post.) | 


' 


TO DYERS AND WOOL GROWERS. 


Anew methoc for preparing woad,for dyeing in 


| supposes that it will cost $4,000,000, and that a! 


——— LL 
From Cadell’s Travels in Carniola. 


' 


single railway will cost $2,700,000. To meet the | — 
annual interest, repairs and other expences, he) PARMESAN CHEESE DAIRY. 

estimates that the tolls must anount to $320,090) On the Ith April (1618,) I went to see a large 
on a double railway, and $270,000 on a single gne;| cheese dairy, three miles from Milan, one of the 
and that 170,000 tons passing the whole distance | dairies at which that kind of cheese called incom. 
will be necessary to refund annually $320,000. He merce Parmesan, is made. It is called in Htaly, 
estimates the tolls at one cent per ton ‘per mile,! Formaggro di grana, because it is commonly ‘used, 
and the expense of transportation at halla cent, ina granular form,being grated, and brought to ta- 









per ton permile. A single horse will draw ten 
tons on a level railway at the rate of three miles 


‘an hour, and coutinue this operation six or eight 


hours. {Hamp. Gaz.} 


The Governor of Ohio states in his Message to 
the Legislature, that the present free population 
of the young Hercules amounts to 800,000, and 


{ * . } 
/ that the grand total of souls is more than @ mi/lion. 
‘Twenty years ago the population was forty-six 


blue, has been read by Messrs. Robiquet and Col- | thousand; in twenty more it will be the second, 


in, before the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris 
the title of which is, “ Researches on the Coloring 

Priacivle in Woad.” By means of a new process, 

those chemists nave succeeded in obtaining very 

expetitivusly and econemncaily that precious ar- 

ticle, which now sells from fourteen to fifteen! 
francs an ounce for the purest cakes, which will 

very likely soon be obtained by the pound for the 

present price now paid for en ounce. 
signate under the name of alivarine the tnctorial 
matter in woad, which they believe to have ob- 
tained in its greatest purity by the following ro 
cess. Their researches had induced thein to 
pose the alcoholic fermentation, which disenzayres | 
all heterogeneous substances, which might in»: ir | 
its beauty, at tle same time that it does no jury) 
to its fine coloring substance. But they now pro- | 
pose tie following method, as being much more 
expeditious. Grind well the woad and add two or 
three parts of clear water, subject the whole 

very strong pressure, repeat the same operucion 
three successive times,bruise well the residue :n‘ 
suffer it to be thas exposed to a liquid bath with 
five or six parts of water added to it,in which a 
sufficient quantity of alum has been previously 
dissolved ; aflerwards strain well that liqnid and! 
precipitate it by an addition of subcarbonic oi so. 
da. The precipitate thus produced must be very 
carefully washed in clear water. Themaceration | 
in alum water is then continued till it become of a| 
properly thick consistence. By the above pro-| 
cess you obtain in three hours a result which by | 
the old .nethod required so many months. 


RAILWAY. 
"The Stockbridge Star contains. the report 


ry 


if not the first State in the Union. The Canal 
Commissioners 


anticipate that upwards of 100 
miles on the Obio and Miami. Canals will be navi- 
gated in the month of July next, when the state 
will begin to derive revenue therefrom. 


We are informed that Capt. Kendall’s saw, on 
the [Ith ult. upon a trial of the speed of its exe- 





Thev de- | Cution, cut boards at the rate of more than 175,- 
: /000 fect in 24 hours; and on the following day it © ; , _ 
lcut 2976 feet of good boards, from three logs, in, sides of which are as high as the cheese is intend- 
jone hour and thirty-five minutes. the logs being 
pro. | Put on and tie boards run out of the mili, in this 
time, with the labor of only one man. 


{ Augusta (Me.) Journal.) 





Fuel.—The use of Lehigh Coal is becoming 
very cenersl with our citivens. It is better than 


| wood, and we learn that during the present seas- 


en an unprecedented number of grates have been 
put up in dwe'ling houses, stores, &c. for its con- 
sumption. The effects, as. our country friends 
must perceive, of this extensive vse of coal, will 
be to reduce the present high price of fire wood 
in our market. {N. Bedford Mercury.] 


Weter Biscvit.—A great essential necessary is 


‘to avoid drowning the flour. Give water, a little 


at atime. The mass of dough is to be worked up 
very dry, under the hand ; so that when all is done 
that can be by the hands, towards gathering the 
materials together into a firm mass, itis still in 
parts dry, and in cracks with flour here and there 
untaken up. The rude mass is then committed to 
a brake (or heavy beater,) with which it is worked 


of | 2 ereat deal, until it becomes smooth and solid, 


. o . "| withotr 4 » , L e ov 
Mr R. C. Morgan, of his survey of the route from | ithout any farther addition of water Th vom 
, i . is heated to bake quick as may be without burning. 
Springfield to Albany, made to ascertain the lev- | “te Caste 
; , 'These points observed, prevent flintiness. 
els, in contemplation of a rail-road on said route. | 





Mr. M’s course is so circuitous that the distance | Drink.—Rarely drink but when thou art dry— 
from Springfield to Albany is upwards of 90 miles | the smaller the drink the clearer the head and 
and from Boston to Albany 190 miles. The route | the cooler the blood, which ate great benefits in 


ble to be eaten with soup. Much of this cheese is 
also made near Lodi and Pavia. 

| The word Formaggio is from Formasticum,which 
) signifies, in the Latin of the middle ages, cheese 


| prepared in a form. 


The cheese is made in the morning before sun- 
rise. % 

The morning’s milk, ahd that of the preceding 
evening, are put ihto alarge brass vessel, five feet 
inheight, narrow at Sdttom,and widening out like 
a trumpet to three feet diameter at top. This 
vessel is placed over a fire, which is sunk in the 
ground, and the vessel can be removed from the 
fire by a crane. 


| Whenthe milk is heated, rennet, in form of 


paste, is put in, and a little saffron, to give the 
cheese the yellow color. 

When the coagulation has taken place, the cop- 
per is taken off the fire, the curd is taken out in a 
cloth, and put within a broad wooden hoop, the 


edto be. This hoop can be straightened by means 
ofa rope. A boatd is placed on the top of the 
| cheese, and a small weight on the board. The 
| cheese, is not put into @ press. 
| After this, the cheese is taken to the salting 
room, and two cheeses are placed together, one 
above the other,with broad hoops tightened round 
|them. Much salt is laid on th@ top of the upper- 
‘most cheese ; the salt dissolvedy-and the brine fil- 
| ters through, the cheeses. : 

The cheeses are shifted from one place to an- 
other all along the benches of the salting room, 
‘and are beaten with a flat piece of wood, cut with 


[gneware furrows intersecting each other. 


‘The cheese is next taken to the magazine,where 
each cheese is placed on a shelf. 

The sides of the cheese are painted with a mix- 
ture of litmus, otherwise called towrnesol, and oil, 
to give them the purple color, The tournesol is a 
plant collected fA the south of France. 

The cheeses are set on the shelf in the same or- 
der in which they were made ; and the cheeses of 
each month are placed together. 

_ Those of the month of October and of May are 
the best, and bear the highest price. The best 
cheeses can be kept longest, and are improved by 
|keeping for some years. ; 

There was an October cheese which had been 
kept five years, and was to be sent to the Empe- 
ror. 

After the great cheese is made, the liquid in the 


passes through Westfield, Chester, Becket, Lee,!temper and business.—William Penn’s Works. 


Stockbridge, &c. to Millville near Kinderhook, 
and from thence to the North River in the vi- 
cinity of Albany. There are two summit levels, 
the highest of which is in Otis, and is 1300 feet 
above the North River. Mr M’s plan is to divide 
the whole route into a succession of levels, con- 
nected by inclined planes, the loads to be elevat- 
ed or let down on the inclined planes by machin- 
ery moved by water or oxen. . Mr M. thinks a 


double railway from Boston to Albany may be made 





for $2,850,000; but in making his calculation, he 


bY 





Custom —Pythagoras gave this excellent pre- 
copt—* Choose always the way that seems best; 


‘how rough soever it be. Custom will render it 


easy and agreable."—.M. Ducier’s Pythagoras. 


Passages.—The Florida, Tinkham, from New 
York to Liverpool, made land, on the Irish coast, 
on the fourteenth day. Yesterday we had an arri 
from New Orleans in forty days, and one from 
Boston in seventeen!—N. Y. Statesman. 


copper is again heated over the fire, and curd is 
collected from it to make small cheeses, called 
Mascarla. 

The number of cows kept for making cheese in 
this dairy is eighty. They are always in the house 
in winter, and at this season of the year. They 
jare fed upon grass all the year, except perhaps in 
December. The house in which they are kept is 
not above nine feet high to the ceiling. They are 
‘kept very clean. In summer, they go out to the 
ithe field to feed during the day. 

The cows are of a dark color, and are brovg!it 
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from Switzerland, which is found more profitable drills, and about three qnariers of an inch deep: the 
than rearing them in this country. The bull is drills were two feet apart. He thinks it necessa- 
also Swiss, and fourteen months old. iry to sow the seeds in moist ground. Many of 

It is estimated that 2,000 head of cattle pass the the full blown flowers measured from seven and 
Mount Saint Gothard every year, coming froma half to eight inches in width: the head measured 
Switzerland into Italy. Cousiderable fairs for the | from two and a half, to three and a half inches 
sale of Swiss cattle are held at Lugano. | diameter.t+ 

The evening’s milk is put in flat copper vessels,) Dr. Spalding, of Portsmouth, N. H. has also 
three feet in diameter, in order to collect the; made opium from the white poppy; samples of 
cream. | which he presented to the Medical Society of the 

There is an ice-louse at the dairy, for the pur-| Eestern District of New Hampshire : he procured 
pose of supplying ice for coofing the cream which it by incisions in the heads, after the capsules were 
is put into the churn. This they find facilitates fully formed.t 
the making of butter at certain seasons of the, The seeds should be sown in good ground, as 
year. early as the season, in the different parts of the 

In the farm-yard is an inscription, commemorat- | continent will admit ; the plants must be properly 
ing the visit paid to this dairy by the Austrain watered and keptclear of weeds. Transplanting 
Emperor and the Archdukes, two years ago. ‘does not succeed. 


— .| The poppy plant has been cultivated extensive- 
| ON AMERICAN OPIUM. ‘ly by Mr Ball and Mr Jones, in England ; both of 
The following is on abstract of the various attempts whom have received premiums from the society 
at making Opium, in the United States. \for the encouragement of arts, agriculture, &c. 
Dr. 8. Ricxerson, formerly of Duchess county, Pho opium produced by them, was found by the 
New York, but now of the city of New York, [ondon physicians, whose certificates are given, 
cultivated the poppy in the year 1788, and found to be fully equal to the imported drug. For the 
that thé opium produced from it was quite as poW-' statements of Mr Ball and Mr Jones, see Transac- 
erful as that imported. His paper first appeared tions Society Arts, vol. 18, and Medical Reposito- 
in the “ American Magazine,” published at New ry, vol. 1, p 424; see also Domestic Encyclope- 
York, in 1788; and was reprinted inthe Medical | gia, article “poppy.” 
Repository, vol. 1, p. 420. In the 3d vol. of the; Pe cultivation of the poppy plant, for the pur- 
same work, p. 206, Dr. R. published additional ex-' pose of making opium, is particularly adapted to 
periments on the same subject. Those varieties the southern states. Opium might form one of the 
of the poppy should be chosen, having numerous /articles that must be substituted for cotton, now 
heads and strong stalks. Dr. R. found such 4 that jt is found much more of it is rais’d in the world 
variety with large red or purple flowers, that pro-| than is required. But it is not likely that the 
ved much superior to all others he had seen: he | pint will be taken ; although the profit would be 
tried the Asiatic mode of tapping the heads, and | certain, if not great. Every physician in the 
found that they yielded most plentifully trom 8 to! United States, living in the country, might make 
12 cays after the flowers had fallen: he however! a}) the opium he used, by raising the poppy: an 


pe the largest quantity of juice by rs, Sag employment that would not only prove amusing, 
the stalks when the sun shines, about an inch be- | put hich! fitabl hi 
ghiy profitable to him. 

low the flowers of the plant ; and as soon as me Mr Ball calculated, that supposing one poppy 
juice appeared, by collecting it with a small; pJant crowing on one foot square of earth, produc- 
naan or manogenag rigs the Ane te 7 ven ed one grain of opium; more than 50 pounds will 

wep SBOut On te siete Disc thus proceeded he collected from one statute acre : but one poppy 
Unt the Juice ceased to appesr. produces from three to ten heads, and in each 

pies wr ee wa be sown at oa ah or! head from six to ten incisions are made ; from 
eg inches. te is convincec 1eTe is no dl er- | each of which he took two or three grains Sten 
ence in the quality of the produce, whatever varie- what then, he asks, must be the produce? Double, 
ty be 5 sont of Pennies eniainc: ta tes or Signe pasion, gone me than twic 

: ’ a sg ’ | quantity produce the single. 

month of January, 1810, sowed seeds of the true, . w" Pri Sovct of Useful Knowledge. 
white or opium poppy, which came up in due time. F ao —— 
The second day after the petals had fallen he di- | Three Faults of Nurses.— 1. To lisp in baby 
vided the exterior coat of the head in four places, | Style, when the same words in an endearing tone 
at equal distances from each other: more incis- ' would please as well ; the reverse should be ; the 
ions, he thinks, would tend to wound and destroy | Voice clear, emphatic, each syllable articulated, 
the head unnecessarily. The incisions were made for imitation. 2. To tell of witches, ghosts, and 
at ten o’clock in the morning, and at twelve he goblins, coming down chimney, if they cry; where- 
collected the opium that hung therefrom, in tears | °S children should be taught that, if they behave 
from one inch to an inch and ahalf in length.—| Well, nothing can harm them ; such superstitions, 
Another bleeding, in the afternoon of the same impressed upon young minds, are rarely gotten 
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REMOVAL. 

(iF The Office of the New England Farmer is 

removed to the spacious room over Mr Newell's Ag- 

ricultural Establishment, Vo. 52 North Market 

Street, sign of the Golden Plough,—opposite the 

head of the New Fanueil Hall Market. 





ie 


To Correspondents.—We have received a com- 
|munication from Framingham, commenting on aa 
| article in our paper of December 8. As it would 
probably lead to a controversy from which little 
benefit can be expected, we have not thought it 
adviseable to publish it. We should be glad to 
hear from the writer on some other subject.—The 
communication of James H****** js hardly suitable 
for our paper.—Communications on Draining 
Marshes,—and on Cashmere Goats, will appear 
| soon. 











A New Pump.—The Lockport Observatory 
states that a person in the vicinity of that place 
has invented a pump, by means of which, his cat- 
tle can pump water for themselves. A well is dug 
in his pasture, in which the puinp is placed, and a 
trough to receive the water; in epproaching the 
trough, the beast must of necessity step upona 
platform, which being slightly pressed down, sets 
the pump in operation, and a supply of water is 
soon obtained. 


In evidence of the extreme distress of the Irish 
poor, it is stated that besides those in the public 
streets, there were others housed in lanes and 
garrets “ without even a particle of straw or cov- 
ering, much less of food, and in this state they re- 
mained until they expired of absolute famine !” 





Important News from Europe.—By an arrival at 
New York, we have received the important intelli- 
gence, that the British government are determin- 
ed to assist the Portuguese in their attempt to sup- 
pert a constitutional government. Hostile inroads 
have been made by Portuguese refugees, assisted 
by Spanish troope, into Portugal. In this state of 
things, the British government hive ordered a 
large armament,consisting of one 80 gun ship, four 
74’s and several smaller vessels, to proceed imme- 
diately to Portugal, to assist the Constitutional 
government. The Jand forces amount to 5000 men 
and are commanded by Gen. Clinton. 

A letter from London, of the 14, ult. received in 
this city, says, “it is generally believed that 
France is at the bottom of the aggressions upon 
Portugal, notwithstanding her protestations to the 
contrary. Judging from appearances,I should say 
we are like to have a general stir on the Contin- 
ent, although many think the steps taken by Min- 








day, yielded as much as was obtained in the morn- 
ing. He carefully avoided penetrating the cavity 
of the head. Every head made from 15 to 40 grains 
of opium; and they would have yielded more, 
could he have attended closely to the plants. A 
piece of ground, six yards by ten, produced more 
than half a pound of opium. He sowed the seeds 
atthe distance of eight or ten inches apart, in 





~ #The careful country practitioner, who may raise 
opium in the above ways, should try the effects of the 
two kinds. 


listers will be the only sure way to prevent it.— 
rid of. 3. To direct a child to act like a man;/ All public securities have fallen very much during 
whereas it is not often becoming for a little boy |the week—South American have gone down full 


to ape the man, but only to conform his demeanor 
to his age; every age has its own peculiar de- 
corousneéss. [Galaxy.] 





A project has been stated in England to erect a 
new iron bridge across the Thames, which is ex- 
pected to cost only 63,5000. 





+Philadelphia Medical Museum, Hexade, 2d, vol. 1, 





p 142. 
tMedical Repository, Hexade 3d, vol 1, p. 193. 


iten per cent.” 


CONGRESSIONAL. 

Senate.—Bills to provide for taking evidence 
in the Courts of the U.S. and to authorize the 
sale of Salt Springs in Missouri, passed. Petitions 
were presented and referred on the subject of 
French spoliations. A bill passed providing a lo- 
cation of two townships in Florida, in aid of the 
‘Deaf and Dumb Asylum of Kentucky. 
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Hovuse.—Mr Burgess’ Bill to provide for the | printed. The Committee on Agriculture was in-| Map of New- England. 
officers and soldiers of the revolutionary army was | structed to inquire if any and what regulations can| JUST published, and for saie at the office of the 
discussed, and a substitute to the original bill was | be adopted to prevent the growth of Canada This-| Boston Daily Advertiser, 

adopted in Committee ofthe Whole. A resolution | tles in this Commonwealth, A report was subinit- | Calaisal. Miaiesiveatis, Cede-ldiend. snd Canneuk 
passed that the Secretary of the Treasury be di-/| ted that a Statue of the late Joun Avams, be pro-| cut,—with the adjoining parts of New York, Lower- 
rected to report to the House a statement relative cured from the hands of the first master, and be Canada, and New Brunswick, 

to the sums received aad expanded for the relief} placed in the Doric Hall of the State House. The} Ona scale of eight miles to an inch—-exhibiting the 
of sick and disabled seamen, &c. A number of bill to prevent the practice of shooting at tame ituations and boundaries of all the principal roads, 
petitions were presented, among which were six | fowls, &c. was indefinitely postponed. On the, egy vey mountains, churches, villages, &c. 

: . . ompiled from a careful compari-on of all the pub- 
from the wool-growers and manufacturers of dif- 16th the House proceeded to the choice on its part) jined maps and charts, avd all the surveys, drawings, 
ferent parts of the New England States, praying of a Senator of the United States, and the Hon.) and other documents which would aid the undertaking, 
further aid from Congress in their pursuits. The) Elijah H. Mills was chosen on the part of the! known to the compiler, in the public offices, or in the 
Secretary of War was directed to report to the/House. The votes being for E. H. Mills 106, W.| bands of individuals, and from, personal examination of 
House the name and rank of each officer of the |C. Jarvis 67, J. Mills 21, Gov. Lincoln 3, J. T. rf perma hay es : * , ; 
Constitutional Army, who served to the end of the | Austin, H. Orne, and H. Shaw, one each. [On} ave jeala-ts a ekilfal sai an as bel Uibveted the 
Revolutionary War, and who were by the re-,;Wednesday the Senate non-concurred with the | most assiduous attention to the work. 
solves of Congress, entitled to half pay during | above, the votes being, for E. H. Mills 9, J. Milis | BY NATHAN HALE. 
life, &c. A resolution relating to the appointment 26, Gov. Lincoln 1, W. C. Jarvis 2, N. Willis 1.] | Price to subscribers, five dollars for plain copies, on 
of Charges des Affaires, with an amendment re- er ) cleth and rollers, or folded in a case, at their option ; 
lative to the cotmpensation of Ministers and Seere- | See to your Fires.—-The present inclement season | and six dollars for copies put up in the same manne: 


' . 

taries of Legation appointed to Panama, passed af- | admonishes every one, of the necessity of taking | age ree rape a nitherte 2 

ad . aie ° ‘ ye Us : 4 ee 1e puolication o us Map has een hitherto e 

sbate as re care of fire. re 2d ac ., ; 

ter debate. A bill w as reported providing for an Cre © pa a ns get the, poe yi Ma daily | ferred, in consequence of the delay iocurred in pro 
increase of the valuation of imported manutactures | Socur pare neg ect in this particular, have a | curing them to be coloured and mounted in a neat and 
of wool, &c. The bill making appropriations for Watning voice which ought to reach every one, | satisfactory manner, in such numbers as to supply the 
the payment of Pensioners was passed and sent to ‘and excite to the utmost care. A single neglect! demand; and in the mean time a few inconsiderable 


A MAP of the States of Maine, New-Hanrpshire, 














the Senate. The House refused to consider Mr | as ruined many a fine fortune. errors have been discovered and corrected, Jan. 19 
Livingston’s resolution for the relief of the suf-| /ar.—Two boys going home one day, found a PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. | 
ferings of the Greeks. , box in the road, and disputed who was the finder. | ——-------_-— ? 
$$ —_____- 'They fought a whole afternoon without coming to, FROM - 
MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE, ,2decision. At last they agreed to divide the) yppprs pest bbi.| 200 o¢ 
Sexate.—A message was received from the | contents equally, but, on opening the box, lo and| asyEs, ‘pot, ist sort, - - = |ten. | 86 00; 87 00 
Governor relative to the proceedings of Commis-| behold !—it was empty. Few wars have been pearl do, - - - - {105 00/108 06 
sioners in surveying and dividing public lands be- | more profitable than this to the parties concerned. BEANS, while, <«- <= + « « bush) 150) 1 75 
tween Massachusetts and Maine, am pe More than $100,000 to the Connecticut River | BEEF, oom 7 rigid bbl. | 9 25 9 50 
red to the Committee = Public rye s. Likewise _Company were subscribed at Hartford in two days | iow No 2, new, oye | 5 50) 6 00 
a Message transmitting copies of a report to as- | last week. | BUTTER, inspect. No. 1. new, | Ib. i; 7 
cortain the boundaries between Massachusetts and ! The S; I Cisse oe ,| CHEESE, new milk, - - = -'| a 9 
Connecticut. A resolve passed making a further | P ‘Sats Geni ae . a acceus skimmed milk, - - | 3 6 
- a | * ne t ’ r 6: uve rere | on 
appropriation for the support of Deaf and Dumb |? ” pe ee arowing Ov ao ane | Pam elit eck wes ee 
“ : ae ard, when a French cruizer approached him. [|VFi.AX SEED - - - - - ~ |bush 90 1 00 
ons. The bill to regulate the measure of po-|°°"F% ibu | 
op tS wt | FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St jbbI. 6 00; 6 50 


We perceive by a Cansda paper, that during the 



































tatoes, was denied a second reading. ree 
oe Re {absence of Major somebody from his country seat, | re he. wits y 6 mm 6 50 
Hovsr.—A bill was committed to provide for his Sougntenchecking polate—married a *Com- GRAIN, Rye ei es bush! 93! 95 
the establishment of a Poor House, and House of | #0", person . The whole ‘nobility of Canada’) Com - - 2 70) 72 
Industry. The Judiciary Committee was instruct- | @re in tears. | Barley - --- 1 00 1 06 
ed to consider the expeciency of so extending the; The expense of supporting the poor in Nor- | HOGS? Aer : bail a - fhe’ E = a 
power of Justices of the Peace, us to allow them! wich, Eng. is more than half the whole rent of the | HOPS. No 1. ieepeetion ag yh ‘A 1 16 
jurisdiction in civil actions where the debt or dam- city. n° t Ss ad 85! 90 
age does not exceed the sum of twenty-five dol- | = eee | OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northern|gal. "5. 80 
lars. The same Committee was instructed to in-j {FA liberal price will be paid at the office of | PLAISTER PARIS retailsat  j|ton.| 2 50; 9 62 
cuire whether any measures should be adopted to | the New England Farmer, for twenty pounds of| PORK, Bone Middlings, new, {bb}. | 13 00) 14 00 
bueed the waste, &c. of real estate, when under | Onion Seed,—red and silver skin,—warranted of | navy, mess, do. 10 50 31 00 
A C : : ilast year’s growth Cargo, No 1, do. - - 10 75 11 25 
an attachment. A Committee was appointed to re- | y g , pees ~~ fi cams 
. -— ose SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - - |bush{ 2 3 00 
port on the expediency of regulating by law the |~ - Wools. | cane vs ~ tb. Q 10 
length of axle-trees of wheels running on the pub- ms eee _, | WOOL, Merino, full blood,wash 30 46 
lic highways, and drawn by more than one beast, Psa siphon CABOT & CO. No. 12, Central strec "1 "do | do unwashed ~ 30 
° ate , 2. hw ~ 
and for the encouragement of broad rimmed 75,000 Ibs. inspected or stapled Wool, comprising 12) yo e — = 33 
wheels. The Committee of Finance was direct- sorts, which is recommended to the manufac- | Native ie Ne do 20 4 
ed to inquire iuto the expediency of enforcing an nee — for the same will be exes | Pulled, Leude, tet cont 39 >: 
additional duty on sales at Auction of imported) __ ps — - air ae Pa TR —_. as ent po . 
cloths. A select Committee was appointed on so} 15%" ayn yh oe ee eT TT do Spinning, Ist sort 26 39 
much of the Governor’s Message, as relates to the ” 18 de Adrianople | 
depressed estate of our Woollen Manufactures. A 9 do. Spanish WOOL. PROVISION MARKET. ; 
resolution and order were submitted for the grant 1 do. Saxony ce poe Ag nary 2 ec ee [lb 8; 10 
. iii “ee be i a 
of $1000 each to the Trustees of seven of the in- _ 22 do. coarse spinning ; a eo ay 5 gt pt | 64 
corporated Academies in the state, for the purpose Particular attention given to the selling of AMERI-} _ who 53, 5 
on , CAN FLEECE and FOREIGN WOOLS, on con-| VEAL, - - - - - - + + 6 610 
of enabling them to procure apparatus, and eim- signment, and advances made thereon when required,| MUTTON, == = - = = = 4 8 
ploy Instructors to teach the Practioal Arts, &c. lank roe Fpl ack ay "| 10 
i : j BUTTE eg & tu - ° 17 20 
4 select Comanttios wes chosen on me subject of WANTED—A man with his wife to take charge of ’ lump, best, oe 29 
amending the Militia-Law. The report of Messrs. |, valuable dairy and vegetable Farm, within one mile} RGGS, - - - - - - - - on 25 
Sedgwick, Parker, and Savage, Commissioners on | of the centre of Salem. To one who can produce un-| WEAL, Rye, retail, - - - - /bush 90} 1 00 
the subject of an Institution for Instruction in the | doubted recommendations, liberal terms will be offered. Indian, do.- . - - | 100 
Practical Arts and Sciences was ordered to be | None other need apply. £. HERSEY DERBY. | OTATOES, pois. 7 62 
Salem, 5th January 1827. CIDER, liquor, (new) - - - |bble! 1 261 2 75 
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MISCELLANTIES. 





A man who is now keeping A large ‘school,with- 
in six miles of our office, and who has kept three 


seasons before, at $26 per month, lately gave the | 


following answers to the following questions :— 
Q. How many New England states are there ? 
Ans. 'T'wenty-three. 
Q. Which is the largest state in the Union ? 
Ans. Philadelphia is the largest, but New York 
does the most business. 


Q. What part of speech is the word best-—e. g. 
he is the best man in town ? 

Ans. A regular neuter verb—indicative mode, 
present tense, third person singular, and agrees 
with he—a verb must agree with its nominative 
case in number and person! 

Q. What is seven times nine ? 

Ans. Eighty-one. 

Q. Spell benefit. Ans. Bennifit. 

Q. Spell beneficial. Ans. Bennifecail. 

Q. Spell Wednesday. Ans. Wendesday. 

Q. Spell Tuesday. Ans. Teusday. 

We solemnly assure our readers, that very many 
of the persons who keep our common schools, 
winter after winter, are men who are thus qualifi- 
ed. And they are often men too, who have had 
the advantages of academical instruction, and can 
show sundry certificates from clergymen and se- 
lectmen, that they are qualified to keep an English 
schoo]. We have no interest, save an interest in 
common with every other citizen, in this matter. 

[Springfield paper. } 





Very mal-aprop.—A tradesman being arrested 


in the West Riding Yorkshire, he sent for two of 


his neighbors to give bail for him, who, on their 
arrival, were accosted by the Sheriff’s officer with 
“J am glad to see you, gentlemen; I have a writ 
for both of you, and your coming hither has saved 
me the trouble of seeking you.” 





Typographical Misprision.—A curious error ap- 


pears in one of the papers in giving the verdict of 


a coroner’s inquest on a glutton, who was cheked 
by voraciously devouring part ofa goose. The 
verdict was, died by suffocation, which was print- 
ed stuffocation ! 





A guinea dearly earned.—Theé parish clerk at 
Winkleigh, has a salrry of one guinea per annum 


Unpublished Letter of Dr. Franklin.—The fol- 
lowing characteristic letter of Franklin, which, we 
| believe, has never yet been published, was com- 
|municated, to Mr Schwartz, of Hamburgh, by a 





nephew of Dr. Price, who found it among his un- 
\cle’s papers. The friend who has sent it to us for 
pon, lately received it from Mr Schwartz, 
in Hamburgh. The giod town, to whose history 
‘it relates, has now its steeple and bell, but, we 
hope, not at the expense of the parish library : 


Passy, Mar 18th. 1785. 
| My Dear Frienp—My nephew, Mr Williams, 
| will have the honour of delivering you this line.— 
It is to request from you a list of a few good books, 
ito the value of about twenty five pounds, such as 
are most proper to inculcate principles of sound 
religion and just government. A new town in the 
State of Massachusetts, having done me the hon 
our of naming itself after me, and proposing to 
build a steeple to their meeting-house, if | would 
give them a bell. I have advise’d the sparing 
themselves the expense of a steeple at present, 
/and that they would accept of books instead of a 
bell, sense being preferable to sound. These ere, 
therefore, intended as the commencement of a 





little parochial library for the use 0! a society of 


intelligent respectable farmers, such as our coun- 
itry people generally consist of Besi’es your own 
, works, I would only mention. on the recommenda- 
| tion of my sister, “ Siennet’s Pis ourses on per, 
sonal Religion,” which may be one book of the 
| number, if you know it and approve of it 

| With the highest esteem and respect, i am ever, 
'my dear friend, yours most affectio: ‘ely. 

B. FRANKLIN. 

Rev. Dr. Pricer. 


[U. S. Literary Gaz.] 





The following is from the Western Fierald. Tt 
is calculated for meridian of Steubenville, in Ohio, 
but will serve for other places. It is full of intrinsic 
wisdom. 

Allegorical.—A ‘Traveller setting out upon a 
journey, was assailed on the road by curs, mastiTs 
and half grown puppies which came out of their 
kennels to bark at him ashe pass:d along. He 
often dismounted from his horse to drive them 








| This operation was repeated every day, and some- 
\times as often as twenty times aday. The con- 


back with stones and sticks into their places.—| 





— 


From the Palladium. 

The King of England has approved the act of 
the Nova Scotia Legislature, for working the iron 
mines of that Province. 


It was lately moved in the House of Assembly 
in Barbadoes to stop the pay of the troops there, 
because public money had been used without their 
appropriation, 

Several Factories, which have lately been on 
fire, have been saved from destruction by having 
plastered roows. From some experiments, made 
a few years since in England, it appeared build- 
ings could be made completely incombustible by 
plaster, provided it was put on so as to exclude all 
air from the wood work, 

The cistance from Hallowell to Quebec is only 
; 211 miles—haif in Maine and half in Canada.— 
| The road would, befure long, be among the most 
ame" in America. The mail wight be carried 

in two days. 
Moubts are expressed in England, whether Bach- 
,@lor’s opinions on certain subjects can be relied on 
| like those of husbands »nd fathers. 





Barley.—Two or more carzoes of this grain, 
now in demaad for brewing, were lately imported 
into Bostou from Europe. 

The Kennebec Jonrna! says. passengers have 


been carried by stage from Portianl to Belfast, 
Maine, in a day. 





Warm Articles.— Tlie following rhyme was of. 
ten quoted by Dean Swift: ‘A pigeca, a plover, 
a pig, and a lover, shonld never be cold. 


SOOMTS a BR ND SO A TEE 





Ornamental end Fruit Trees. Shrubs, Plants, &e. 
ib. & CO. LANDREVA., 
Nursery, Seedsmen, and Florists, 
' PHILADELPHIA, 

HAVE constantly on hand for ca'e, a very extensive 
collection of Fruit ‘frees. Nardy Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs, Green House ianis, Buibous Roots, Garden 
Seeds, &c. Kc. not exceeded by any similar establish- 
| ment in the United Slates. 

In their selection of FKU!ITS for cultivation, every 
care and atteution has been paid, and from an intitma- 
cy with the subject of many years, they believe it done 
| judiciously. ‘ 
ihe ORNAMENTAL PLANTS, both tender and 
| hardy, which they are vow cultivating, are some of the 
| most esteemed and admired of both native and exotic 

origin. 








for winding up the church clock daily, and it has; sequence was,*that more than half the traveller's | 


bea calculated, that to earn this sum, he has to time was consumed in chasing these dogs and 
travel a hundred and two miles,ascend and desend puppies. At last he was overtaken by a neighbor, 
29,000 steps, and haul up 18 tons weight 3,600 who was going the same road, but who had set, 
yards. (English paper.! ‘out a long time after him. The latter traveiler 


; oat ‘was very much surprised to find the other no far- 
Two Oxonians, dining together, one of them, ther on his journey ; and on hearing the reason, 


noticing a spot of grease on the neckcloth of the « Alas,” said he, “is it possible that you have lost 


other, said—* I see you are a Grecian.” “ Pooh,’ your time and wasted your strength in this idle 
said the other, “that’s far-fetched.” ‘No, indeed,” ‘occupation ? These same animals have beset me 
eaid the punster, “I made it on the spot.” ‘all along the road but I have saved my time and 
‘labor by taking no notice of their barkings ; while 
you have lost yours in resenting insults which did 
you no harm, and in chastising dogs and puppies 
whose manners you can never mend,” 








Beauty.—Genti assures us, that the women in 
the northern parts of China employ every art to 
diminish their eyes. For this purpose, the girls, | 
instructed by their mothers, extend their eyelids | 
continually with the view of making their eyes ob- 
long and small. These properties in the estima- 
tion of the Chinese, when joined toa flat nose, 
and large. open, pendulous ears, constitute the 
perfection of beauty. 








The Liverpool Advertiser says, “ it is currently 
stated in the best informed political circles of the 
‘metropolis, that the differences which have arisen 
between this country and the United States, have 
refeyence to more than one important point, and 
are likely to produce a good deal of angry discus- 
sion.” 


Merit.—True merit, like a river, the deeper it 
is the less noise it makes. —Marquis of Halifar. 




















The GARDEN SFEDS, of which a large and gene- 
ral assortment is cultivated, are exclusively of their 
own rearing, for which purpose a number of acres at- 
tache.! to the eslablishment are appropriated, and irom 
the moment they are planted, through all the various 
staves of their growth and ripening are under their im- 
medinte care and superintendence, consequently they 
are enabled toassure purchasers not only of thei: age, 
but quality. 

Persons ordering any of the articles on their cata- 
logue, m_y be assured of having them weli and safely 
packed, and of every altention being paid to them, and 
that they will give satisfaction. 

Orders received by Messrs. PARK™P & CODMAN, 
No. 9 Congress-sqnare, near the Exchange Coffee 
House, Boston. of whom priced Catalogues of the 
whole may be had gratis. tf. Dee. 15. 
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